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The Christmas Symbol 

chaos. We move darkly* as in a dream, brightly as in a 
dance, carrying our little tapers of faith from mystery to 
mystery — our little tapers shining against the void. 

And we please our fancies with delicate detail. We 
pluck a pine-tree from the forest to remind us of ancestral 
camp-fires; giving it a ceiling for the sky, tinsel for clouds 
and gay little lights for stars. We become children again 
to hang toys on its boughs, and happy little Christ-child 
legends drawn from the richly stored past of the credulous 
world. And through all the childish symbols we behold 
the mightier symbol: the Christ-life of humanity — its 
birth out of the virgin earth, its growth through harsh and 
toilsome ages, its search for truth, its faith in divine 
beauty, its tragic agony, its crucifixion and obliteration in 
darkness, and finally its ultimate resurrection in inex- 
tinguishable spiritual life. H. M. 

A NOTE ON MODERN GERMAN POETRY 

Several strata, of various origins, colors and profiles, are 
distinguishable in contemporary German poetry. The 
bottom layer, where the process of fossilization seems 
already to have started, bears the marks of naturalism. 
The chief representatives of the naturalists were Detlev 
von Liliencron and Richard Dehmel, and the only surviv- 
ing member of the school who is still both vocal and vital 
is that protean artist, Arno Holz. At the outset he 
proclaimed the doctrines and exemplified the practices of 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

a group dedicated to an art impressionistic in form and 
social in purpose, an art which was on a diet of sordid 
commonplaces and indigestible Weltanschauung. Within 
ten years Holz was publishing a theory of poetic technique 
which must take its place in the general movement away 
from traditional versification, and before the end of the 
nineteenth century he had put forth the second fascicule 
of his Phantasus — an immense, bizarre, only partially 
integrated work, still unfinished, which is at once an 
example and a justification of his "revolution of lyricism." 
Here we find the poet listening, as he claims all poets must, 
for the rhythm beating through the mood which he aims 
to convey, the rhythm changing with each poetic motif, as 
the pulse changes with each emotional wave. In Phantasus 
he strives to give us, in a miscellany of fragments, the 
many and various avatars of his wandering psyche. The 
scale of this work appears to be congenial to Holz, for it 
was followed by another huge extravaganza, Blechschmiede, 
purposing to synthetize the whole modern world as 
Phantasus purposes to synthetize the poet's entire con- 
sciousness. 

Not surprisingly, naturalism had only to reach its peak 
when the reaction against it began. This was toward the 
end of the century. Already a group of poets was forming 
a parallel to the fin-de-siecle coteries to be discovered else- 
where. In brief, symbolism was coming into its own in 
Germany. The reaction took two forms: on the one hand, 
there were the esthetes, careless of the moral preoccupa- 
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A Note on Modern German Poetry 

tions of the elder school, ignoring ugliness and indifferent 
to the actualities about them; on the other hand, there 
were the mystics, who were religious rather than ethical, 
and who reconciled the ugly and the beautiful, the real and 
the supersensuous, after the fashion of mystics of all times 
and countries. The leader of the symbolists is Stefan 
Georg, and he has drawn about him a number of disciples, 
each of whom does distinctive and sometimes distinguished 
work. The exquisite, Richard Schaukal, belongs to this 
circle by virtue of his self-sufficient estheticism. He has a 
nice economy of material, and occasionally a method of 
suggesting emotion which reminds one of Browning. 
Like the English poet also, Schaukal delights in promenad- 
ing through the ages, trying to surprise some intimate 
aspect of a vanished world. As for the mystics, the 
greatest of them is Rainer Maria Rilke, and yet there is 
perhaps no contemporary German poet so intensely aware 
of the things that touch the senses. 

Rilke's early poems are lyrics rather pale and slender, 
and vague in perfume like cloistral lilies, and framing, as 
they should, the images of a dim Madonna. As the poet 
matures, his touch grows perceptibly firmer, even when 
he handles concepts as difficult and remote as the concept 
of a divine principle. The book of religious poems 
(Stundenbuch) which seems to have grown out of Rilke's 
brief sojourn in Russia, and which was published in 1905, 
expresses the mystic's supreme faith in the simple terms 
of the experience of the gardener and the carpenter. Only 
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a man bent on seizing the last vestige of the visible, 
tactual world about him could find such perfect expression 
of the invisible, intangible world to which he surrenders his 
spirit. Rilke is a master-craftsman. His images are 
inevitable and ineluctable, his rhythms usually slow and 
always sensitive, his employment of rhyme as reverberant 
with mellow echoes as the striking of great cathedral bells. 

The uppermost stratum of contemporary German 
poetry, and the one which is palpably in process of 
formation, owes its origin to the eruptions of war and 
revolution. The younger poets, while forming no self- 
constituted school, adhere to the tenets of expressionism, 
an esthetic and intellectual complex which has been 
authoritatively defined as " the spiritual movement of a 
period which places the inner experience above external 
life." It implies further a new assertion of ethical values, 
a profound metaphysical agitation and an underlying faith 
in the transubstantiation of reality by the sheer effort of 
the will. 

Men like Ehrenstein and Klemm and Heym produce 
work that is typical of the attitude which underlies this 
post-war poetry. They are alike in looking toward the 
brotherhood of man and the federation of the world; they 
share the vision of an altered universe, which is reflected 
as in broken mirrors in their novel, abrupt, sometimes 
incoherent manner. Ehrenstein is seldom discovered in 
the placid mood of his Homer. Klemm, for all his earnest 
sympathies, is often esoteric in his intensely individual 
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expression of them. Heym, who betrays the sensuousness 
of a Keats, fills his poetry with the shadows of the city and 
the terrors of apocalyptic forebodings. 

The bruised and compassionate spirit which informs 
many of these poems finds its clearest voice in the work of 
Franz Werfel. This poet has been compared to Francis 
Jammes, and there is indeed a similarity between the two 
men, both having the simplicity of heart commonly 
credited to children and monks. But Werfel is primarily 
an urban poet, and of necessity alive to thwartings and 
ugliness which the French poet can ignore. The suffering 
which he recognizes in all life, even that of the brutes, 
summons a Christ-like pity, which takes upon itself the 
whole angry burden of evil. He is a man so deeply 
wounded that his stammering cry is sometimes uncom- 
municative. He takes for granted, moreover, a rare 
immediacy of sympathy which approaches the attitude of 
the eastern mystic, and this assumption does not always 
make for intelligibility. Withal, Werfel's humble homely 
poetry is on the whole stronger and more direct than that 
of most of his fellows. He remains the central figure in a 
generation of poets which is torn between a tense sophis- 
tication and a naive faith. Babette Deutsch 
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